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eromby was not easy to get on with, and very peremptory about
managing military matters himself.1

All these signs were ominous, and the more Abercromby
studied the state of affairs in Ireland, the less he was satisfied
with them. The first thing which appeared to him absolutely
necessary for the defence of the country in case of invasion, and
for the enforcement of military discipline, was a concentration
of the troops on a few points. Like Fitzwilliam, and Ponsonby,
and Grattan, he believed that the suppression of riot and
outrage, and the maintenance of internal tranquillity, must
necessarily be entrusted chiefly to the yeomanry, and that the
regular troops ought only to be employed on rare and serious
occasions. Almost immediately after his arrival he went on a
tour of inspection through the South of Ireland, and in that
part of the country, at least, the danger from disaffection ap-
peared to him to be exaggerated. A few extracts from his
letters will give a clear view of his judgment of the situation,
and of the course which he determined to adopt.

4 The disturbances which have arisen in the South,5 he wrote,
c are exactly similar to those which have always prevailed in
that part of the country, and they hold out the old grievances
of tithes and oppressive rents. The country gentlemen and
magistrates do not do their duty; they are timid and distrustful,
and ruin the troops by calling on them upon every occasion to
execute the law, and to afford them personal protection.' i With
an army composed of so various a description of troops, and in a
country so unprepared for war, it requires all the authority that
the Lord Lieutenant can give me, to enable me to carry on the
King's service.' c As 'far as my information goes, the country
through which I have passed [the neighbourhood of Cork] is in a
state of tranquillity. ... It would now be very desirable if the
troops could, without alarming the gentlemen, be collected, and
their discipline restored, which suffers exceedingly from their
dispersed state. I am morally certain that many of the regi-
ments could not at present take the field, from their various
wants, which cannot be known or supplied till more brought
together. The yeomanry appear to advantage; they are well

1 Dalrymple to Pelham, Nov. 19; cromby to Elliot, Dec. 25 ; Camdento
Knox to Pelham, Nov. 29 j Aber- Pelbam, Dec. 26, 1797.